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Values Immediate and Contributory and their Interrelation. By Maurice 

Picard. New York University Press, 1920. — pp. x, 197. 

Dr. Picard's book on values contains a large amount of sober and 
strenuous thought succinctly expressed. He deals with the distinction of 
immediate and contributory values. He regards contributory values as 
objective in a limited sense, but one of the aims of the book is to show 
that, so far as empirical methods can determine, all immediate values are 
subjective. The author argues that contributory values (which belong 
to the realm of cognition) are not dependent on immediate values (which 
belong to the realm of feeling). This leads him to attack Rickert's doc- 
trine of truth as determined by a transcendental " ought," which would 
make contributory value dependent on immediate value, since it makes 
the whole realm of cognition thus dependent. 

He then undertakes to determine the biological and psychological situa- 
tions under which each kind of value arises. He reaches the unexpected 
conclusion that contributory values are the stuff out of which immediate 
values arise. The next problem is the relation of judgment to value. 
Both the judgments of value and the values of judgment are treated. 
In dealing with the relation of value and environment, he reaches the 
conclusion that everything with which conscious activity comes in contact 
has both contributory and immediate value, although in varying degrees. 

The last third of the book is a critique of Windelband's theory of 
norms. That theory would make certain immediate valuations objective. 
Dr. Picard concludes that the psychological data do not require such ob- 
jective norms, although they might conceivably be legitimate in a frankly 
speculative metaphysics. Especially acute are the strictures upon Windel- 
band's introduction of the norms as factors in natural process. 

There is much to commend in the book, but after the fashion of re- 
viewers I shall isolate for comment a point on which I dissent from the 
author's conclusion. This point is the doctrine that contributory values 
are objective while immediate values are subjective. 

It is to be noted that the sense in which contributory values are called 
objective is a strictly limited sense. They are generalized — " If my 
umbrella is good for keeping off the rain it is good for that purpose 
when next it rains " (p. 13) ; they are verifiable — " I may find out what 
my umbrella is good for" (p. 13); they are communicable by speech. 
" In this way contributory values are made independent not only of any 
special moment in the life of the individual, but also of any particular 
individual" (p. 13). "If such values pass as coin among the members 
of the community, they must cling to the object rather than to the persons 
who employ them. This is not to say, however, that' they would be 
values at all apart from the relation of the objects to individuals who 
value them, but they may be called 'objective' in deference to the fact 
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that they do not depend for their existence upon any particular member 
of the community" (p. 14). 

Dr. Picard's account of the origin of values, especially pp. 38-42, indi- 
cates that contributory value is conduciveness to something in which an 
organism takes an interest. This emerges still more clearly in his article 
entitled " The Psychological Basis of Values " in the Journal of Phi- 
losophy, Vol. XVII, No. 1, January 1, 1920. There he speaks of " con- 
tributory values, demanding only the presence of a living interest in a 
means to an end." But if an organism's utilization of an object as a 
means to an end constitutes the contributory value of the means, surely 
it likewise constitutes the intrinsic value of the end — unless there is a 
regress to some further end. If this requires the correlation of imme- 
diate values with interest as well as with feeling, we need not shrink 
from the consequence. 

Is it not clear that contributory value has two aspect's? Its genus is 
causal efficiency, which is objective in whatever sense Nature is objective. 
Its differentia is its conduciveness to something immediately valued, and 
has whatever degree of subjectivity inheres in the immediate values 
concerned. Let us take one of Dr. Picard's own illustrations — the con- 
tributory value of a soap. He regards this as objective because its 
cleansing power can be verified. But this is only its causal efficiency. 
Value enters in only because cleanliness is conducive to health and beauty 
which in turn involve immediate values. In a community of ascetics who 
despised health and beauty, but prized filthiness as a badge of sanctity, 
soap would have no contributory value, since the requisite immediate 
values would be lacking. 

In spite of Dr. Picard's exposition it still seems to me that contributory 
values, as values, are not a bit more objective than the immediate values 
with which they are correlated. If we are to have any degree of value- 
objectivity, just that degree of it must adhere to some intrinsic values. 
If this is not possible for the intrinsic values we must abandon it for the 
contributory values. 

Albert R. Chandler. 
Ohio State University. 
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